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CHAPTER I 
A FIRST GLIMPSE 


AT last England is in sight! In a few hours we 
shall be in the Old Country, as we have always 
heard it called. Ahead of us, as far as we can see, 
lies a long dark line, like a cloud. It is the shore of 
the Motherland. Nearer and nearer grows the 
line of the shore, until at last we can see the town 
of Plymouth. 

As we enter the harbour, all about us are ships 
and boats in such numbers that it would be hard 
to count them. They are of all sizes, from a huge 
liner, which looks more like a floating town than 
a ship, to the fishing boats that are bringing home 
their catch of fish. Among them are some of the 
King’s ships. We know these, because they are 
armed with guns. 

Now we are at the docks. What a hurry and 
bustle it all is, until we are at last safely in the train, 
and on our way to London! How pretty and 
green the country looks ! It is not in the least like 
the country at our own home, for things are so small 
here, and the little fields, shut in by hedges, look 
very strange to us. 
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The train goes so fast that it seems to be flying 
through the land. We rush through station after 
station at such a rate that we seem hardly to have 
left one before we come to the next. 


A Country Scene in England 


Now the train begins to slow down, and there is 
a great change in the land through which we pass. 
There are more towns than fields now, and rows 


and rows 
alike, ) 

There are tailway lines in all directions. Our 
train runs across bridges above some of these lines, 


while others cross over us. At last the train comes 
to a stop, and we are in London. 


of houses’ are to be seen, all very much 


: 
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We step out of the train into a big station ; and 
oh! what a noise there is! The porters run for 
our boxes, and in a very little while we are in a 
taxi, driving along busy streets, where every few 
minutes we have to wait while a long stream of 
traffic passes from the cross roads. 

Standing in the middle, just where the roads 
cross, is a policeman, who guides the traffic by 
holding up his hand. We wonder he is not knocked 
down, but really he is quite safe, as the drivers 
know they must not touch him. 

Soon, our taxi turns into a very wide and busy 
road, and here we see that the traffic is made to stop, 
and go on again, by lights instead of by a policeman. 
At the side of the road are high posts, on each of 
which are three lamps—a red one at the top, then 
a yellow one, and below that a green one. 

When the red light shows, it means that all the 
traffic going that way must stop. Then out goes 
the red light and the yellow one is seen. ‘This 
means, “ Be ready to go.” A moment or so later 
the yellow light is gone, and it is the green one 
which shows. This is the signal for the traffic to 
move on until the next red light is seen. In some 
parts of London there is another kind of signal 
lamp, for the red lamp telling the traffic from the 
cross road to stop is lighted by the wheels of the 
cars as they pass over a line in the other road. 

There are very few horses to be seen in this part 
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of London. Buses, taxis, private motors, and 
motor lorries form most of the traffic. 

On our way we pass the famous Marble Arch, 
which stands tall and grand at the north entrance 
to Hyde Park, the biggest of London’s parks. 
Through the Marble Arch itself only royalty may 
drive, so our taxi must enter by the road at the 
side of the Arch. 

But here we are at the hotel at which we are to 
stay. So tired are we that we are very glad to reach 
it, though we are looking forward to a trip round 
London to-morrow to see the sights. 


CHAPTER II 
THE SIGHTS OF LONDON 


Now we are off to see the sights of London! 
We climb to the top of a bus, which takes us along 
the Strand. This is one of the best known streets 
of London. What crowds of people and motors 
there are! If you wish to cross the road, you may 
have to wait quite a long time before there is a lull 
in the traffic. 

Before we have gone far, we come to a church 
which stands in the middle of the road. Now you 
all know the old rhyme, “ Oranges and lemons, say 
the bells of St. Clement’s.”” Well, this is the 
St. Clement’s of the thyme, and here, every year, 
on the last day of March, oranges are still given to 
children in memory of the old custom. 
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Next we come to the Law Courts, a fine building 
which looks as if it must be very old, though really 
it has been built only rather more than fifty years. 
Here we see a statue of a griffin in the middle of the 
road. A griffin is a fancied animal, half eagle and 
half lion, and is the sign of the city of London. 

It is here that Temple Bar, one of the old gates 
of London, once stood. You see, in olden times 
there was a wall all round London, and here and 
there were gates by which people could pass into 
the city; but now there is no wall, so there is no 
need of any gates. 

When we have passed the statue of the griffin, 
we are in Fleet Street, the home of most of our 
newspapers. From here we can just see St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in front of us. We drive up Ludgate 
Hill ; then all at once we find we are right in front 
of this great church. 

We leave our bus here, and mount the wide 
flight of steps to the cathedral. Inside the light is 
dim ; but far above us we see fine paintings on the 
walls and ceiling. All at once the organ peals forth, 
and the sound rolls grandly through and through 
the lofty arches. 

Next we climb many, many steps until we are 
right up inside the big dome, in what is called the 
“ Whispering Gallery.” It is called by this name 
because, although it is quite a long way to walk 
round the gallery, yet, even if you only whisper, 
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what you have said can be heard by anyone who is 
away at the far side of the gallery; so you see it 
would not do to talk secrets here. 

After we have tried this for ourselves, we climb 
still more steps until we are on the outside of the 
dome. From here we look down upon miles and 
miles of streets and houses, and winding among 
them like a silver thread, is the River Thames. 

How tiny the people appear, and what wee 
things the buses and motors seem to be! They 
look as if they are going along narrow lanes, yet 
these are really some of the widest and most famous 
streets of London. What a vast city it is, and 
houses everywhere! On every side of us there are 
miles of them to be seen ; for London is the largest 
city in the world. 

But now we must leave St. Paul’s, so we take a 
bus and ride past the Bank of England, and the 
Mansion House, where the Lord Mayor lives, and 
so on to the Monument. This was built in memory 
of the Great Fire of London, when the greater part 
of the city was burnt to the ground. 

Now we are on London Bridge, one of the 
most famous bridges in the world. What a lot 
of people there are, and what a noise the lorries 
and heavy wagons make as they rumble along the 
roadway! For, as well as motors, there are still 


many horse wagons to be seen in this part of 
London. 
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The Tower Bridge, London 
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A little lower down the river is another bridge, 
called the Tower Bridge. Look! It is opening, a 
let a steamer pass. The two sides of the bridge i ; 
up into the air, while the steamer goes moara ; 
then they come slowly down again, and the trafic 
passes over the bridge once more. 

` The next place we visit is the Tower of London. 
We pass through the gate where the sentry stands 
in his scarlet uniform, and there we see the warders 
in their strange dress, the same as men wore four 
hundred years ago. 

Then we come to the Traitor’s Gate, a great 
archway through high walls of stone. This was 
the way by which prisoners were brought into oof 
Tower, for through it the boats could be rowe 
from the river to within the walls. 

We next visit the tower in which the Crown 
Jewels of England are kept. Here are the crowns of 
the King and Queen, the royal sceptre, and all the 
royal jewels. They are so big and bright that we 
can hardly believe they are real. : 

Then we pass down a flight of steps into a big 
Square, where stands a great stone slab with a ral 
all round it. This stone marks the spot where 
Lady Jane Grey, and some other famous people, 
had their heads cut off. i 

There is much more that we should like to see 
here ; but we cannot stay any longer, for it is time 
to make our way back to the hotel. 
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CHAPTER III 
MORE SIGHT-SEEING 

The next day we start off to see more of London’s 
wonderful sights; this time in what is called the 
“ West End” of London. First we pass through 
Trafalgar Square. This is a big open space, in the 
middle of which stands a very high pillar, with a 
figure of Lord Nelson, the famous admiral, on the 
top, and four great stone lions at the base. 

The fountains play in the square, and great 
flocks of pigeons cluster at its edge, waiting for 
passers-by to feed them. Facing the square is a 
big building called the National Gallery, which is 
full of pictures painted by some of the most famous 
painters who have ever lived. 

Next we make our way to Piccadilly Circus, 
where the flower girls, with their baskets of gay 
blossoms, sit round the foot of the statue, Eros 
which stands in the middle of the circus. From 
here we walk up Regent Street to look at the shops 
which are some of the biggest and best in the 
West End. 

When we are tired of looking at the shops, we 
walk on to Hyde Park, and watch the riders ins the 
Row. The Row is a long road between the trees 
which has loose, soft soil, and is kept for the use of 
people on horseback. Some of the riders are quite 
small children, many of whom ride their ponies 
B 
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with much ease and grace, and treat them as if they 
were real friends. 

Our next visit is to Kensington Gardens to see 
the palace where Queen Mary was born, and the 
great Albert Memorial, which Queen Victoria caused 
to be erected in memory of her husband. 

While we are in Kensington Gardens, we must 
hot forget to pay a visit to the statue of Peter Pan. 

here, close to the water where the ducks are 
Swimming so gaily, he stands upon his pedestal. 

Now we will go for a ride on the Underground 
Railway. To reach this we must go a long way down, 
either in a lift, or on an escalator. An escalator 
18 4 Moving staircase, so all one has to do is tO 
stand upon it while it moves slowly down to the 
level at which the trains run. Then we get into a 
train which runs along in a narrow tunnel under 
the houses and Streets. It is not hot, as we thought 
it would be ; yet we are glad to be up in the fresh 
air again, when our ride has come to an end. 

e next famous place we see is Buckingham 
Palace, the home of the King and Queen when they 
arc in London. We are just in time to see ihe 
changing of the guard. What a fine sight it is- 
TI e guardsmen, in their grand uniforms, march up 
with the band playing. Those who are on guard 
leave their Posts, others take their places, and they 
will be on duty there for the next few hours. 

After this, we make our way to Westminster 


More Sight-Seeing : Ir 


Abbey, the church where the Kings and Queens of 
England have all been crowned for many years, and 
we are shown the seat on which they sit when the 
crown is placed upon their head. 


One of the Horse Guards on duty. 


On our way out of the Abbey we pause to look 
at the grave of the Unknown Warrior, who was 
buried there as one of the heroes of the Great War. 
Then we turn to have a look at the Houses of 
Parliament, where the laws of England are made, 
and we hear Big Ben, which is one of the biggest 
clocks in England, strike the hour. 

By this time we are on Westminster Bridge, from 
where we have a good view of the River Thames, 
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and also of the Embankment, which is the pan 
given to a long and famous walk that runs by the 
side of the river. a 

Our trip is now nearly over, but we must jus 
go up Whitehall to see the house, now used as 4 
museum, from the window of which King Charles 
went out to a platform built outside, and was there 
beheaded for having made war upon his people. 

On the other side of the road we see a building 
known as the Horse Guards, because it is the 
headquarters of the soldiers so called. One of these, 
mounted on a fine black horse, is on guard at either 
side of the gateway as we pass. 


Before we leave London we pay a visit to the 


Zoo, where animals from all parts of the world are 
kept. We visit the lions and see them fed. We 
give buns to the bears, and nuts to the monkeys ; 
then we have a ride on a camel, and last, but best 
of all, a ride on a huge elephant. Then our visit 


to London is over, though there is still very much 
more we should like to see, 


CHAPTER IV 
THE BOYS AND GIRLS OF ENGLAND 
Every boy and every girl was a baby once, SO 
we will begin with the boys and girls of England as 
babies. Babyhood in England is a very happy time, 
for baby is the pet of all in the house. He soon 
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gets to know this, and crows with glee as first one, 
and then another, comes to talk and play with him. 

Both girl and boy babies have short hair, and 
they are all dressed alike, mostly in cosy, woolly 
garments that leave their legs free so that they can 
roll, or crawl, on a rug on the floor, as soon as they 
are able. In fine weather baby often lies in his 
“ pram ” out of doors, and kicks and crows to his 
heart’s content. 

Then comes the time when baby learns to walk. 
For some time after he is able to stand alone he is 
afraid to venture ; but oh! how proud he is of the 
first steps he takes without anyone to hold him ! 
Once having done this, he wants to be on his feet 


all the time, and very soon he is running about 


quite gaily, though not without a tumble now and 
again. 

Of course, at five years old he is no longer a 
baby, and it is at this age that he first goes to school. 
Very big and proud he feels as he says good-bye 
to mother and sets off in the care of a big brother 
or sister. 

For the first two or three years he goes to what 
is called the Infants’ School, and here his lessons 
are more like play than work. He has trays of sand 
to write and draw in, and clay with which to form 
birds, fruit, and flowers. He sings songs, and takes 
part in physical exercises, and he has chalks of various 
colours with which to draw all kinds of funny things. 
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Even when he is older and in the big boys’ 
school, lessons are not only in reading, writing, and . 
doing sums. There are physical exercises every. day, 
and he goes to the baths to learn to swim. Some of 


A Game of Cricket 
his lessons are about the many countries of the 
world, and the wonderful sights to be seen in them ; 
and in other lessons he learns about the great things 
men have done and are doing, 

he two chief games for boys are cricket in the 
Summer, and football in the winter. An English 
boy is not a real boy unless he can play one, or both, 
of these games, Nor does he leave them off when 
he grows up. great many young men play 
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cricket or football, and some play tennis or hockey 
as well. 

But now a few words about the boys who go to 
a boarding-school, that is, a school where they live 
all the time except when they are at home for the 
holidays. There, too, they learn to play many games, 
and they work very hard that they may excel at 
them. The captain of the cricket or football team 
is very proud of his post, for he has had to work 
hard to gain it. They play matches against other 
schools, and all are eager that their own school 
shall win. 

Yet you must not think that school is all games, 
for lessons fill up a great deal of the time. In 
lessons, as well as in sports, there is much to work 
for. Every boy would like to be head of his form, 
as a class is called in these schools. The head boy 
of the whole school is called the Captain of the 
school, and the others look upon him as a very great 
person indeed. 

The school days of most boys are over at the age 
of fourteen, but those who go to a boarding-school 

stay until they are sixteen, or even seventeen. ‘Those 
who go to the public schools, as.the highest kind of 
schools are called, do not leave, as a rule, until they 
are quite eighteen, and after this a good number of 
them go on to a college. 

When he leaves school, almost every boy has to 
make up his mind how he will earn his living. If 
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he thinks he would like to be a sailor, he goes to 
live on a ship where he may learn the work a sailor 
has to do. He has to learn how a ship is worked, 
how the ship’s course is kept by the compass, and è 
many other things besides. 

Perhaps another boy will want to be a farmer, 
and so will go and live on a farm to learn his work. 
Some will enter workshops to learn a trade, and 
others will begin work as office boys, and so 
learn to become clerks. 

But we must not forget the girls of England, . 
for this is a land where girls are thought just as 
much of as are the boys. Indeed, in these days 
they do nearly all the same things as are done by 

tennis, hockey, and cricket. 
o swim and ride, and play all 


ood deal of fun as well. Besides 
Cor sports, they learn to 
nce or twice a year there 


€ cech Days, or Prize Days, 
on which their parents and friends come to see them 


do these things and receive the prizes they have won. 
It is a great day in the life of a schoolgirl, if she is 
able co stand upon the platform as a prizewinner, 
amid the cheers of the whole school. 

In later life some girls learn to be doctors, den- 
tists, lawyers, or teachers, but of course most of 


sing, recite, and act. O 
are great days called Sp 
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these things mean years of hard study before they 
are able to begin work. 

Now let us take a peep at a girl whose father 
earns from two to four pounds a week, for there are 
more girls of this class than any other in England. 

Her home is one of a row of brick houses. It 
has a little piece of garden in front, and a longer 
strip at the back of the house, that is, if she lives 
in the country. Houses of this size often do not 
have any garden at all, if they are in a big town. 
When the children want to play out of doors, they 
must play in the streets, or go to one of the parks. 

` Whether she wants to or not, she must go to 
school; for all boys and girls in the land, except 
those who are taught at home by a governess, or 
tutor, must go to school when they are five years 
. old, and stay until they are fourteen, or, in some 
‘few parts, fifteen years old. 

But I think almost every girl would tell you she 
likes school. Many of them help mother before 
school, and perhaps take the baby out for a walk 
in the dinner hour ; but, even so, there is time for 
a good game with their friends in the evening. 

When the time comes for them to leave school, 
the girls, like the boys, must earn their own living ; 
so they go into shops, or offices, or factories, or 
perhaps get employment as servants or nurses until 
they marry and have a home of their own. 
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CHAPTER V 
AN ENGLISH CHRISTMAS 


Christmas! There is hardly a child in the 
whole of England whose cyes do not begin to shine 
at the word. It is the birthday of the Child Jesus, 


and thus it is indeed the children’s feast-day, and 


is looked forward to by every boy and girl in the 
land. 


A little while before Christmas the schools 
break up, and holidays begin. In those few days 
before the great day comes, there is much for the 


children to do. First, there is a trip to the shops 
to buy Christmas gifts. 


OW, a visit to the shops in any big. town at 
Christmas-time is a treat in itself. Some of the 
shops make little people think they must be in 
Fairyland. Father Christmas is sure to be there, 
and perhaps also an Aladdin’s Cave, full of all 
kinds of wonderful things; and, from so many 
things one would like to buy, it takes a long time 
to choose presents for father, and mother, and 
brothers and sisters, and other relatives, too. 
At last—for 
it seems such a long time to little people—comes 
Christmas Eve. In some ways this is almost as 
great a time as Christmas Day itself. The children 


who live in the country go into the woods, and 
gather holly and i 


vy which they hang in the house, 


though it has been only a few days,- 
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so that the rooms look bright and gay. Town 
children have to buy their holly at the shops, or in 


the market-place. 


In England there is one special kind of pudding 
which is eaten on Christmas Day. But, in what- 
ever part of the world you live, I expect you have 
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Stirring the Christmas Pudding 


heard of Christmas pudding. When the pudding is 
being made, all who are in the house must stir it, 


. if theywish to have good luck during the coming 
‘year. 


‘When it is time for bed, each child takes a stock- 
ing, and hangs it up at the foot of the bed, or close 
to the chimney. Then he pops into bed, and shuts 
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is eyes up very tightly. He knows ‘Santa Claus 
aa r zR aid fll his stocking with toys and 
sweets, while he is awake; so he tries to go to 
leep as soon as ever he can. f 
a ie need hardly tell you that Santa Claus is the 
kind old man who, the children believe, or are 
supposed to believe, will come on this one night of 
the year and bring them gifts. He is supposed to 
tide over the roofs of the houses in a sleigh drawn 
by reindeer, and to come down the chimney with 
his load of toys. He has a long white beard and a 
very kind face, and he always wears a bright red 
coat with a hood to it ; so you will be sure to know 
him if you should meet him. 
On Christmas morning, sometimes long before - 
it is light, little hands stretch out and pull fat, well- 


filled stockings into bed with them. Then what 
fun there is, as toy after toy is taken out and looked 
at! It seems as if Sant: 


a Claus must have peeped 
into the heart of each child, for he has filled the 
stocking with the very things that were most 
wanted. 


But the joys of Christmas are not over yet: 
indeed, they are but just begun. On each plate at 
the breakfast table is a pile of parcels. These are 


the gifts bought by the members of the family for 
each other. 


While these 


are being looked at, a loud rat-tat 
is heard. It is 


the postman’s knock. Oh, what a 


f 


` eaten at Christmas more than 
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lot of letters he has brought! And, besides these, 
there are both gifts and cards from friends far 
away. 
_ But hark! The church bells begin to ring. It 
is time to leave toys for a little while and go to 
church to hear of Him, whose birthday it is. A 
well-known Christmas hymn begins, 

“Hark! the herald angels sing, 

Glory to the new-born King.” 

This is sung by thousands and thousands of 
voices, and is heard in every church all through the 
land on this day. 

Then comes the Christmas dinner. Turkey is 


served first, or else a joint of roast beef; then, 
when this is eaten, in comes the Christmas pudding, 


with a sprig of holly stuck into the top of it. 
Everyone must taste the pudding, and everyone 


must also taste the mince pies, for they, too, are 
at any other time of 


the year. After this, the bright-coloured crackers 
which lie upon the table must be pulled, and the 
funny paper hats which are inside worn by every- 
body, even daddy, and grannie. 

After dinner, the time is passed with music and 
games, or the children play with their new toys ; 
then comes tea, with a big cake iced all over with 
pink and white sugar. 

In many houses where there are young people, 
there is a Christmas tree which, in the evening, is 
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lighted up with lots of little candles, looking like 
bright stars among the branches. 

On the tree are also hung flags and glass balls, 
and little toys, a toy for every child who is there. 
The children join hands and dance gaily round the 
tree, but at last the candles die down, and go out 
one by one, and the fun is over. Then the little 
people, tired out after a long day of pleasure, are 
ready for bed, so they say good-night, and are soon 
asleep and dreaming of Christmas Day joys. 


CHAPTER VI 
AN ENGLISH VILLAGE 


We must not leave England without a peep at a 
real old country village. These villages are dotted 
here and there all over the land. In them live many 
of the boys who stow up to become soldiers and 
sailors, as well as those wh 
at work on the farms, 


as their fathers have done 
before them. 


gh one of these villages. 
What do we see? A tather wide street with a 
flagged path on one side, and, a large open space 
covered with grass, on the other, which is called 


r f . Tow of cottages with latticed 
windows, into which 


o will spend their lives | 
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bright with flowers of every hue, which fill the air 
with their sweet scent. Among the cottages are two 
+ ,,0r three small shops, at which goods of almost any 
“kind may be bought, and one of which is also the 
Post Office. 


An English Village. 


Then we come to the village inn, above which 


“thangs a board on which, perhaps, a red deer is 
} _ painted.. All inns have a sign of some kind, by 
“which ‘they are known. At one time every shop, 
too, hae a sign hanging outside. 


Beyond this is the school, out of which run 
groups of rosy-faced children ; for school is over 
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for the day, and their shouts of joy tell one how 
glad they are to be out at play once more. 

Behind the school lies the farm, where some of 
the lads and men of the village work. At the end 
of the village street is a bridge, over which the cows 
are slowly making their way home to be milked. 
There is a boy to drive them, though he hardly 
seems to be needed ; for the cows slowly, but surely, 
wend their way to the farm, while he stays behind 
to talk to a friend about the village cricket match, 
in which he is to play. 4 

Beyond the bridge we can just see the spire of 
the church, which nestles among the trees. On the 
tombs in the churchyard the names can be traced 
back from age to age, until at last we come to stones 
so old that there is no trace of letters left to tell us 
who is buried there. 

At the moment all is peace and rest in the village, 
as if the hurry and bustle of the outside world could 
never enter it. Yet, five minutes later, we hear 
a loud hooting, and a motor-car dashes through at 
a pace which makes the children who are at play 
run for their lives. Nowadays it is never safe to 
play in the street, even in a quiet, country village. 

Once a year a fair is held in the village, and then 
the place is indeed wide awake. The children swing, 
and ride on the merry-go-round to the sound of 
its organ, which, to them, is the sweetest music that 
could be heard. Round every stall is a group of 
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eager little people. They find it hard to make up 


- their minds which of all the pretty things they will 


buy with their pennies, or whether they will spend 


-them on sweets, or cakes. 


A second great day in an English village is that 
of the flower-show. Children, as well as grown- 
up people, have been growing plants for months 
past to be ready for this day. Prizes are offered for 
the best pot flowers, the best cut flowers, the best 
vegetables, and the best bunch of wild flowers. 

The flowers are on view on stands in long tents. 
Happy is the boy, or girl, who sees a little card stuck 
into his, or her, pot or bunch, with the words 
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First Prize” on it! 


_ The great excitement of the day is the prize- 
giving. When this is over, there is more fun to be 
thad in the form of races and games, and at the end 
of the day a grand show of fireworks takes place, 
which the children watch with many an KOMI 
and “ Ah!” of wonder and delight. 

_ In the winter, the only time at which the village 
is lively is when the hunt meets there. Let us try 


` „to picture what a meet is like. 
„> In the middle of the village green the hounds are 
_ Standing in a group. They are longing to be off ; 


but, eager as they are, they obey the least word of 
the huntsmen. Close to the hounds ride the whips, 
in their scarlet coats and small black caps. These 
are the men who train and look after the hounds. 
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Dotted about the green are groups of ladies 
and men on horseback who are going to hunt. 
Many of the men wear scarlet coats, which look very 
bright and cheery on a dull winter morning. Beyond 
them are the village people who have come to see 
the start, for which all are eager—men, horses, and 
hounds alike. 

All at once the word is given, and they are off. 
The whips ride in front with the hounds, and the 
huntsmen close behind. They ride to a spot where 
they think a fox is likely to be found, but they may 
have to search in two or three such places before 
they find one. 

But at last there is a cry of “ Tally-ho! Tally- 
ho!” This means that a fox has 
out of his hiding-place in the 
tushes over field and common, 
hounds after him. 

With a crack of their whi 
after the hounds. As they 
them racing to keep up with the pack 
any hedges or gates that come in their 
a very few minutes are out of sight. All we can 


hear now is the faint cry of the hounds in the far 
distance, and all i 


more. 


But nowadays life in a village is not so dull in 
the winter as it used to be some years ago, for in 
Ost every cottage there is a wireless set, so that 
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people do not feel that they are shut away from 
town. life. 

_ Then, too, it is much easier than it was to go 
into the nearest town to shop, or to the cinema, - 
even: though it may be some miles away. 

The farmer has his motor-car, in which he goes 
to market in half the time that it used to take him 
to drive there in his pony and trap; and many of 
the younger people of the village have bicycles, 
which make the miles into the town seem very 
short work. 

For those who have neither car nor bicycle, in 
very nearly every part of England there is now an 
omnibus which passes through the village several 
times a day, so that none of the villagers need stay 


`, at home all the time, unless they wish to do so. 


CHAPTER VII 
ENGLAND, BY THE SEA ` 


As England is an island, a great deal of the lan 
lies by the sea. This is called the coast, and every 


‘few miles along the coast there is a village, while 


here and there are quite big towns. 

The people who live in these seaside villages 
have to work very hard, for most of them live by 
the fish they catch. In winter, as well as in the 
summer, they go out in their motor-boats, to catch 
the fish which you and I eat. Many of them are out 
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all night ; and, as you may think, it is sometimes 
very, very cold, with a bitter wind blowing, and 
the snow falling fast. 

At certain seasons of the year some fish, such as 
herrings and mackerel, come near the coast in such 
great shoals that the fishermen’s nets are soon full ; 
indeed, they are often so full as to be in danger of 
breaking, when the men pull them into the boats. 
Then they hurry back to land, unload their cargo 
of shining, silvery fish, and sell them for the best 
price they can get. 

But there are also days and nights when they 
catch hardly any fish, and so the time they have spent 
out at sea has been wasted. Sometimes a storm will 
come on while they are far from land, and then 
there is a chance that some of the fishing boats may 
never return home at all. 

If the sea is too rough for the boats to put out, 
the fishermen spend the time in mending their nets, 
or perhaps they start to make new ones. I expect 
you have seen them doing it some time when you 
have been at the seaside. 

Some of the men fish for lobsters and crabs. To 
do this they go out in rowing boats, and take with 
them a number of traps that look something like 
wicker cages. Each one has a hole in the top into 
which Mr. Lobster can walk, but cannot climb 


out of again. The fishermen call them “ lobster 
pots.” 
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_One by one they let them down into the water, 
with a float at the top of each so that they may know 
where they are on their return. Then, some hours 
Teter they row back to where the traps have been 
ert. 

One by one the fisherman pulls them up out of 
the water. In some he finds a nice fat lobster ; in 
others, perhaps, a crab ; and in the rest nothing at 
all, unless, maybe, there is a tiny crab, or lobster, 
which he throws back into the sea. 

When the tide is low, you may see men catching 
shrimps quite close to the shore. They have a big 
net on a long pole, and they wade through the water 
pushing the net along in front of them. The silly 
little shrimps appear to think it is a great game to 
jump into that net. You see they do not know that 
they will not be able to get out of it again. 

But now let us pay a visit to one of the towns 
by the sea. Each summer a great many of the boys 
and girls of England go to stay at the seaside for a 
week or two in their holidays ; so we, too, will go. 

How gay the place looks ! People in clothes of 
bright colours are dotted all over the beach. Chil- 
dren, big and little, in gay bathing dresses, are 
Playing at ball, or leapfrog, or perhaps digging 
castles in the sand. 

From the water come the shouts and laughter of 
the merry throng of bathers. Some of them can 
swim quite well, and are playing with a big ball 
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where the water is too deep for them to be able to 

stand in, so they have to swim. h à : 
Those who cannot swim are playing ring-a-ring- 

o’-roses, or gaily bobbing up and down and trying to 


Digging castles in the sand 


splash each other. Some are having a swimming 
lesson from mother, or daddy, who holds the small 
boy, or girl, up in the water by a strap. 

Many of the bigger boys and girls are out in 
rowing boats, or lying on the sands reading and 
talking. 

Very few of the bathers go home for meals. 
They picnic on the beach, which is much more fun. 
Some one has brought a gramophone which plays 


TS 


, — 


ae. <a 
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the tunes that make folks want to dance—indeed, 
even now some of them are dancing down on the 
sands, close to the water’s edge. 

The sun shines, and the blue sea sparkles with 


silver ripples. Everybody seems to be happy and 


jolly, and I am sure these holiday folks would be 
very hard to please, if they were not. 

Watch that happy little pair yonder ! They have 
caught two wee crabs in their bucket, and now they 
are putting them on the sand side by side for a 
race ; but the crabs have a will of their own. They 
do not see why they should be made fun of, so they 
sidle away, one this way and the other that way, 
and before the small boys have time to pick them 
up again they have buried themselves deep in 
the sand. 

No wonder the little people love their holiday by 
the sea! Just think what it means. No lessons, 
being out of doors all the time, no shoes and 
stockings, and for most of the time no clothes but 
a bathing costume, and as much water as ever they 
like to splash about in. What could make a more 
healthy and happy holiday for any boy and girl ? 
Is it any wonder that, after a week or two at the 
seaside, they go back to their homes 1n the towns 
with rosy cheeks and tanned bodies, and feeling 
so fit and well that they are ready-to “attack, the 
next term’s work at school with an* enefgy that is 


sure to bring success ? 


QUESTIONS 


Chapter I 

1 What are the docks ? 

2 Tell me something about the Marble Arch. 
Chapter II 


1 Where is the “ Whispering Gallery ” ? Why is it cailed by 
this name ? 


2 Write down the names of two bridges which cross the River 
Thames. 


Chapter III 


1 Tell me some of the places you would like to visit in what is 
called the “ West End ” of London. 


Chapter IV 


1 What are some of the things which boys and girls can work 
at, when they grow up and have to earn their living? What wou 
you like to do? 


Chapter V 

t Have you ever been to one of the big shops to see Father 
Christmas? If So, tell me what you saw there If not, say what you 
think it would be like 


2 Why do we go to church ) 
3 Say what you do on Christ 
Chapter VI 


1 What are two great days in the life of an English village ? 
2 Try to write a few lines telling about the meet of the fox hounds. 
3 How is it that people in villages can now get to the towns more 
easily than they could 


years ago? 
Chapter VII 
livi : ay do most of the people in the seaside villages earn their 
iving ? 


n Christmas Day? 
mas Eve before you go to bed. 


2 wae down the names of as many fish as you can think of. 
escr 


ia ibe either how lobsters and crabs are caught, or how 
shrim 


glish children spend their summer holidays ? 
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